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N^OTES. 

HEINRICH VON BRUNN. Hh 

[Plate XVI.] 



The study of classical archaeology has lost one of its brightest lights 
by the death at Josephsthal, in the Bavarian Alps, July 23, of Pro- 
fessor Heinrich von Brunn, who had latterly come to be looked upon 
as a sort of dean of the corps of professional archaeologists. For the 
honorary epithet of Altmeister, as he was commonly saluted at home, 
was not merely a tribute of respect for the surviving contemporary 
and associate of such old pathfinders in archaeological science as Ot- 
fried Miiller and Eduard Gerhard ; it involved recognition of his con- 
tinued authority and supremacy in the special form of historical and 
aesthetic criticism of the concrete remains of antiquity which he 
made his province. Outside of archaeological circles his name was 
scarcely known, except to a part of the magazine-reading public of 
Germany, which had learned to look forward to his occasional bril- 
liant essays in the Deutsche Rundschau or in Westermann's Elustrierte 
Monatshefte as thoroughly original discussions in polished literary 
form, absolutely free from the taint of popularism. They differed, in 
fact, from the papers he read at philological conventions, or in the 
sixties before the plenary assemblies of the membership of the 
international Archaeological Institute at Rome, only as written pro- 
ductions do from oral deliverances. A much larger number of these 
essays, all models of their kind, deserves republication in collected 
form, and translation into other languages besides the original Italian 
or German, than he embraced in the volume of 110 pages octavo en- 
titled Griechische Gotterideale^ issued in 1893 {Verlagsanstalt fur Kunst u, 
Wissenschafty Munich). 

Brunn was born at Worlitz in the principality of Anhalt-Dessau in 
1822, and attended college at Zerbst in that neighborhood. In 1839 
he matriculated at the Rhenish university of Bonn, attracted thither 
by the reputation of Welcker and Ritschl. At that time doctors of 
philosophy were excused from military service, so that after taking 
his degree in 1843 with a semi-philological, semi-archaeological disser- 
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tation on the sources of Pliny's account of the history of ancient arty 
young Brunn was free to follow the inclination that drew him Rome- 
wards. The political upheaval of the Eternal City in 1848-49 con- 
verted him for a brief period into a war correspondent. In 1853 his 
indefatigable ardor in collecting epigraphic material in Southern Italy 
for the great Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum earned him the friendly 
nickname of Hercules Saxanus from the editor, Ritschl. He had just 
completed one volume of the work which established his literary rep- 
utation, Geschichte der griechischen Kunstler (Braunschweig 1853, and 
Stuttgart 1859 ; an unaltered reprint of the whole work was issued in 
1884). It cannot vie for readableness with the numerous illustrated 
histories and manuals of ancient art whose authors have used Brunn's 
work for their foundation. Feeble readers of German will do well to 
let it alone. The author's plan was to combine a critical presentation 
of the traditional testimony in regard to the Grecian sculptors, en- 
gravers, painters, and architects, with an attempt to make the literary 
evidence the skeleton of a new imago artis Grsecx such as could be 
conceived in the internal vision of one thoroughly acquainted with 
antique art in its concrete monuments. But his almost excessively 
rigid self-control, foreshadowed in the bold wording of a thesis he de- 
fended at Bonn in 1843 — " In a critical discussion I would rather err me- 
thodically than hit upon truth without method " — preserved him from the 
indulgence in vain rhetoric that renders Adolph Stahr's Torso, a work 
of somewhat similar aim, so nearly worthless. He excluded extant 
works of antique art from consideration except in the few instances 
where their authorship is attested with certainty. It was his purpose, 
but partly completed after an interval of forty years, to supplement 
this collection of antique testimony by a Geschichte der griechischen 
Kunst (Part I, Munich, 1893). His own formulation expresses his idea 
in a form enriched by his plastic habit of thought: '^As the forms of a 
living body can only develop to fullness of beauty ivhen they are supported by 
a flawless osseous structure, although this remains hidden to the eye, so the 
history of art will mature to real perfection only if the history of the artists 
supplies it with a foundation, upon which the analyds of the monuments can 
erect its structure in the consciousness of absolute security. ^^ 

After an interval of two years spent in the service of the University 
of Bonn (1854-56), Brunn returned to Rome, to be associated with 
Henzen, the distinguished epigraphist, in the direction of the Archae- 
ological Institute. Michaelis, in his history of that scientific station, 
to which Germany owes so large a share of her present preeminence 
in classical archaeology, dates the revival of the Institute, after 
protracted lethargy, from the first meeting conducted by Henzen and 
Brunn on February 27, 1857 : " Not only was there a livelier participation 
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than during the late years^ but it soon rose to a more gratifying activity than 
ever before " (Michaelis, p. 14, German ed.). Without this revival of 
efficiency and interest, its friends could hardly have succeeded, as in- 
deed they did not until 1860, in obtaining rank and support for the 
Institute as an element in the scholastic establishment of the Prussian 
Government. The variety and fulness of the archaeological matter 
pubHshed during the next few years in the Annali and other papers 
of the Institute, under Brunn's editorship, indicate his activity as 
much as his own contributions. 

His Roman secretaryship was exchanged in 1865, for the chair of 
archaeology at the University of Munich, which he filled till yester- 
day. The opening of his Bavarian career was not altogether auspi- 
cious, nor has the visible fruit of his twenty-nine years of activity in 
Munich as professor, curator, and publicist met the high expectations 
which could be legitimately conceived then. One of his first duties 
was the safeguarding from the contemplated Prussian invasion of the 
collections of antiques which the enthusiasm of King Louis I had 
created and raised to the second rank in Europe. The ex-king died 
early in 1868. King Louis II took no personal interest either in 
the galleries or in the University founded by his grandfather. The 
development of the natural sciences taxed the educational budget of 
the kingdom to the utmost; a Royal School of Technology was just 
founding. Berlin loomed up as the coming German capital. After 
completing a scholarly catalogue of the sculpture gallery (1868) and 
another of the antique painted vases, of which he was appointed cu- 
rator the same year, Brunn found little to do in the way of collection 
or classification of new antiques. He might almost as well have 
taught in Gottingen or Konigsberg. His prelude to Schliemann's 
memorable discoveries in the Troad and Argolis {Die Kunst bei Homer ^ 
Munich, 1868) could have been written anywhere. His publication of 
the Etruscan sarcophagus-reliefs (Irilievi delle urne etrusche, Vol. I, 
Rome, 1870, since continued by Korte) was the fi-uit of observations 
made in Italy. The Bavarian inertia in which he was plunged affected 
him. He should have gone to Greece. His unfamiUarity with that 
country tended to put him out of touch with his colleagues of the 
Berlin directory of the now Imperial German Institute. Infandum, 
regina, iubes rmovare dolorem was his answer, in the writer's hearing, to 
a Greek pupil asking his reason for not visiting Greece. But he has- 
tened to add that he found his rare visits to Italy so disquieting, by 
the wealth of new impressions they brought, that he feared a journey 
to Olympia and Athens would dislocate his history of Greek art alto- 
gether. Every year he expended an amount of labor on his class- 
room discussions of the subject which would have sufficed a less sen- 
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sitive conscience for the publication of a book. Perhaps he did not 
feel the personal need to write his account of Greek art that he did 
to sift and classify the testimony which was the basis of his History 
of the Greek Artists. To his mind a properly classified collection 
of antiques, in the original or in the best available reproductions, 
was a sufficient history of the evolution of Greek art. His 
contempt for the sentimentality of Ruskin's opposition to the form- 
ation of a great collection of casts in London was unbounded. 
He arranged his own collection, embracing seven hundred and 
thirty plaster casts, in a series of chambers extending in one 
straight line, and bare of any architectural or decorative adjuncts. 

Swift to appreciate the scientific utility of the modern processes of 
photographic reproduction, Brunn recently secured the cooperation of 
an enterprising publisher, Friedrich Bruckmann, for the issue of a 
series of six hundred magnificent photographic prints of the most re- 
markable among the extant store of antique sculptures from widely 
scattered originals. Of this veritable library museum Bruckmann's 
business successor, the Verlagsanstalt fur Kunst und Wissenschaft, is now 
bringing out the fourth hundred. A similar series of Greek and 
Eoman Portraits was also begun. It is gratifying to be assured that 
both publications will be carried to completion by Brunn's co-editor, 
Dr. Paul Arndt. They reflect a degree of credit on the self-sacrificing 
editors and publishers that should in some measure compensate them 
for pecuniary loss. 

A number of the papers printed in the transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Munich (Probleme zur Geschichte der griechischen Vasen- 
ffialerei; Paionios vMd die nordgriechische Kunst; Die Skulpturen von 
Olympia; Die Skulpturen von Pergamon, etc) were openly or covertly 
controversial. The Olympian marbles, which their Berlin discoverers 
were at first disposed to associate too closely, though apologetically, 
with the Attic school of Pheidias, will never recover from the epithet 
of veal-fed which he applied to their flabby forms by contrast with 
the beef-fed robustness of a figure like the Theseus of the Parthenon. 
The strictures which the discoverer of the Pergamene origin of the 
'^ Dying Gladiator " of the Capitoline Museum and a series of kindred 
sculptures in Rome, Naples and Venice, years before the excavation 
of Pergamon at the expense of the Prussian government, was 
entitled to pass upon the style of the Pergamene marbles acquired by 
the Berlin Museum met the same respectful attention. His early 
identification of a female statue in the Munich Glyptothek as a copy 
of the allegorical group of Peace and Wealth by Kephisodotos of 
Athens, the father of Praxiteles, gave him an equal right to speak 
authoritatively in regard to the place of the Hermes of Olympia 
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among the known works of the latter master. If Brunn is right, the 
Hermes was an early work of Praxiteles, done at the time when he 
was associated with his father in the execution of orders for several 
Arcadian cities. It is possible that in this view, as in his personal 
conviction that the original of Praxiteles' " marble faun " is preserved 
in a mutilated torso of the Louvre Museum, and sundry other con- 
tentions of the same sort, Brunn may have erred. His sense of 
evolutional relations and his vast knowledge of Hellenic modes of 
plastic thought raise his own work to the level he assigned to Winckel- 
mann's : his mistakes are more instructive than the right guesses of 
others. . Brunn was rather fond of insisting on his own analytic 
method as against the deductive and often utterly false conclusions of 
metaphysical aesthetics, as well as against the excessive reliance of 
many archaeologists on the comparative process. In truth, his position 
was the very simple one, that an artistic idea cannot be disintegrated 
from its material and sensible vehicle, but that, given a sufficient 
familiarity with the vocabulary, grammar, and rhetoric of the language 
in which formative art must express itself, it is possible for persistent 
study to extract from a given work all that the artist consciously or 
unconsciously put into it. It is this conviction — first acquired and 
apprehended in its bearing on his life-work while attempting to master 
the import of the Hera Farnese bust at Naples in 1844— -that upheld 
Professor Brunn for fifty years in his endeavor to substitute scientific 
investigation of the objective laws governing artistic creation for the 
flowery allurements of subjective criticism on the one hand, and the 
restriction of scientific inquiry to the dry bones of archa3ological 
information on the other. And this is what his portrait bust will 
stand for, which was sculptured by Ruemann from a block of Pentelic 
marble presented by the Greek government on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his Bonn doctorate (March 20, 1893), and is now 
set up in the hall of the Palazzo Caff'arelli on the Capitoline Mount. 
The photograph of it (Plate XVI, taken from Munchener Portrdts, No. 
24, Verlagsanstalt fur Kunst u. Wissenschaft, Munich) reveals, a little 
more accentuatedly perhaps than the writer's recollection of Brunn's 
real features, the union of the habit of keen observation, leaving its 
mark especially on the upper half of the full Teutonic face, with other 
features denoting a strong imagination held in rigid subjection to the 
will. Were it not for the romantic length of flowing curls in which 
the face is framed, it could be taken for the head of a statesman rather 
than of a scholar. It is interesting to compare this portrait in stone 
with an early likeness of Brunn the student, dated 1841, and repre- 
senting him in the frogged velvet tunic and loose shirt affected by the 
patriotic youth of the period. The pure unclouded brow and thought- 
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ful young features are not without promise of what their owner was 
to achieve in later years. 

This notice would be most incomplete without an allusion to the 
amiability of character which made Brunn take a special delight in per- 
sonal intercourse with the young, whose affection he always won, with- 
out effort, as surely as he obtained what he used to call their physiog- 
nomic response. Many for whose quickened eyes he had read new 
meaning in the august faces of Greek deities have a pleasant recol- 
lection of his own benign countenance, as it beamed through a 
nimbus of social tobacco smoke, in the weekly reunions around his 
study-table. In his last illness, as indeed at times before when in less 
robust condition than usual, this skilful artist in visualization and 
language showed symptoms of loss of memory and aphasia, due to 
softening of the brain. The quiescent traveler's instinct revived in 
him, and he would often declare his intention of spending the night 
at some forgotten way-station of mail-coach days in Italy, or inform 
his friends that he had just returned from an extensive journey in 
pursuit of epigraphic or archseologic information. At last, his power- 
ful frame succumbed without suffering, and allowed a mind that had 
so long navigated the enchanted seas of the past to weigh anchor and 
spread sail cts ^^aa-iv, IvOa vavo-lv €(T\aTo^ 8p6/xo<s : ''to that vast shore that 
skirts the furthest sea." Alfred Emerson. 
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Classical Archaeology suffered an irreparable loss in the death of 
Dr. Lolling, which ensued, after a brief illness, on Feb. 22, 1894. His 
busy life from the age of twenty-four to his death (when he was 
forty-six years old) had been spent in Greece ; and he had become 
the first authority on the topography of Greece, combining in a 
remarkable degree the knowledge of its past and its present. 

Perhaps not more than one in five of the travellers who use Baede- 
ker's Greece realize or even notice that it is principally the work of 
Lolling. It was in the family of Carl Wilberg (the publisher and 
bookseller, and at the same time German consul in Athens) that 
Baedeker in 1876 met Lolling, and recognized in him the man to 
prepare his projected handbook. Lolling since his arrival in Athens 
had been serving as private tutor in the Wilberg family, and was 
devoting his spare hours to a restless study of every nook and corner 
of Attica. 

In the execution of the responsible work laid upon him by Baede- 
ker, he now travelled over the rest of Greece with like thoroughness ; 
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